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WHEN FOUND— 


OLLOWING its usual custom, the Dickens Fellowship will place 

a wreath of ivy leaves and geraniums on the grave of Dickens 

in Westminster Abbey on 9th June, the forty-third anniversary of 

his death. Special permission to do so has been given by the Dean of 

Westminster, who has also granted the Fellowship the special privilege 

* of being the one exception to the general rule ” of placing a wreath 
there on the anniversary of the novelist’s birth. 

* *k * * * 

In our March issue we referred to the fact that one of the two books 
which helped to while away the dreary days of the Scott Antarctic 
Expedition was David. Copperfield, and suggested that, if possible, it 
should become a national possession and located in the National 
Dickens Library in the Guildhall. Accordingly the Secretary of the 
Library approached Lieutenant Victor Campbell on his arrival in this 
country by asking him whether he would be willing to present the 
volume to the Dickens Fellowship for the purpose of preservation as 
indicated. He promptly replied that had he still the copy of the 
book he would have been only too pleased to have presented it, but 
he had given it to one of the crew of the “ Terra Novo,’ who had 
asked for it. He, however, furnished the name of the present owner, 
who has been communicated with. 

* * * * * 

In a charming autobiographical volume entitled *‘ A Small Boy and 
Others”’ Mr. Henry James has more than one reference to Dickens 
and his works. He considers Oliver Twist “‘ more Cruikshank’s than 
Dickens’s.” He says: * It was a thing of such vividly terrible images, 
and all worked with that peculiarity of Cruikshank, that the offered 
flowers or goodnesses, the scenes and figures intended to comfort and 
cheer, present themselves under his hand as but more subtly sinister 
or more suggestively queer than the frank badnesses and horrors. 
The nice people and the happy moments, in the plates, frightened 
me almost as much as the low and the awkward.” Earlier Mr. James 
speaks of the effect reading Dickens's books as they came out had 
upon their readers. For those “ criticism is somewhat futile,’’ he says, 
“and tasteless. His own taste is easily impugned, but he entered 
so early into the blood and bone of our intelligence that it always 
remained better than the taste of overhauling him.” 

* * * * * 

“ You can’t get away from Dickens.” So someone has said. And 

it’s true. It would have been interesting if some one would only 
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calculate the number of times Dickensian colloquialisms—if the 
expression may be allowed—are used in the daily Press, say, in the 
course of a month. As an example of what we mean, we may state 
that a week or two ago the following proviso appeared in an adver- 
tisement in the “South Wales Daily News” :—“ Bar loungers and 
Micawbers need not apply.” The following anecdotes also come from 
Wales :—The Clerk to Newport (Mon.) Magistrates is scarcely a 
Dickensian scholar. Recently when a witness named Farley was 
called, he remarked: “Farley? Ah, yes!—Jacob Farley—a Dickens. 
character!”’ And two days later he made the following comment on 
the evidence of a witness :—“ Oh, he was like the Fat Boy—he wanted 
more! ” 
* * * * * 

The French translation of the Pickwick Papers, by P. Grolier, 
which Messrs. Nelson have just issued in two neatly cloth-bound 
volumes, is apparently a reprint of that originally published in Paris in 
1859 under the direction of P. Lorain, in two volumes. It was re- 
issued in 1865, and seems to be the standard French edition of the 
great book. Other translations were issued in Paris in 1902 by Georges 
d’Albrays, and in 1911 by G. Duval. 


* * * Leh © 


To the Rev. Freeman Wills, V.D., who died suddenly on 26th April 
at Eastbourne, must be given the credit of making the most successful 
play from a Dickens novel. Produced on 16th February, 1899, at 
the Lyceum, London, under Mr. Martin Harvey’s management, “ The 
Only Way ” founded upon A Tale of Two Cities, immediately secured 
public favour, and has retained its popularity with Mr. Martin Harvey 
as Sydney Carton, to the present day. 

* * * * * 


Mr. William Miles has just returned from a most successful recital 
tour in Denmark. He visited Copenhagen and the provinces, and met 
with enthusiastic receptions everywhere with recitals from Dickens and 
Shakespeare. His rendering of “ Dombey & Son” was exceptionally 
well received. Mr. Miles found the Danes great admirers of Dickens, 
and keen students of the novelist’s works. A further tour is being 
arranged for September. 

* * * * a, 

Mr. Edwin Pugh, who contributes an article to our present issue, 
is to lecture on Dickens to the students of the London University this 
month. . 
* * * * * 

Mrs. Laurence Clay has compiled a “ Dickens Reciter,” which will 
be published by Messrs. Routledge in the autumn. It will form one 
of the volumes in “The Reciter’s Treasury’ Series, and include 
recitations, dialogues, character sketches and impersonations. Mrs. 
Clay is a member of the Manchester Branch of the Dickens Fellowship. 


THe Epiror. 
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DICKENS INFLUENCES 


By EDWIN PUGH 
Author of ‘‘Charles Dickens: the Apostle of the People,” etc. 


I AM inclined to think that most men of letters who are also Dickens- 

lovers have, at some stage or other of their progress toward 
perfection, wavered in their allegiance to Dickens. I have talked 
with many of my contemporaries about Dickens, and with older authors, 
and with authors of a younger generation. And not only with authors, 
but with those who, not having the writing itch themselves, have, 
nevertheless, a keen literary faculty. The older men and my con- 
temporaries have all agreed with me that there was a time when 
Dickens did not appeal to them, when he seemed grossly overrated, 
and a hopeless back number. George Gissing—in ‘‘ New Grub Street,” 
I think—expresses this attitude, and was obviously passing through 
this phase, when he referred slightingly to Dickens’s “ powers of 
farce and melodrama.” Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne, some years ago, said 
that he could not understand how any intelligent man could read 
Dickens at all, or something to that effect. But, since he was not a 
young man at the time, and has never since recanted, his is possibly 
a sad case of arrested mental development, complicated by an utter - 
lack of humour. For if there had been no Dickens, there would have 
been no Captain Kettle either. And—yes !—Captain Kettle nicely 
illustrates a point I am trying to make. Captain Kettle, if he lives at 
all, lives mainly by virtue of certain idiosyncracies which are unusual 
in the average sailor-man. His accordion-playing, his hymn writing, 
his strange oaths, his meticulous personal cleanliness, his torpedo 
-beard, his big heart and his small stature, and so on: these things are 
the real vital things about him ; the things that distinguish him from 
all other captains in the merchant service and render him a memorable 
figure. If he had been modelled on the style of five out of every six 
seamen you are likely to meet on Tower Hill, he would not have made 
his mark at all. It is because Mr. W. W. Jacobs’s seamen are typical 
seamen, that you can’t remember which is Ginger Dick and which is 
Peter Russet. 

It was Dickens who taught us modern novelists that new trick of 
easy characterization. Before Dickens there was no one who had quite 
the same happy knack of embodying a type in a few irrelevant, and so 
all the more striking, peculiarities. Fielding and Scott, to cite the two 
greatest of his predecessors, both failed to hit upon the glowing truth 
that a man singles himself out from his fellows, not so much by dint 
of those qualities which properly belong to his type, as by those qualities 
which are rarely found in his type. Thus, among a thousand barbers, it is 
the bald-headed barber we remember; and, among a thousand innocuous 
curates, the fighting parson. Most of the immortal people in Scott 
and Fielding are strongly and definitely drawn, but you feel that any 
of them might have changed minds with any other member of their 
class without much loss of individuality. It is just because you cannot 
think of Poll Sweedlepipe as a sort of Sweeney Todd, or of Bill Sikes 
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as a variation of Jack Sheppard, that you remember them so well- 
All Thackeray’s gentlemen are perfect gentlemen, and so is Sir Leicester 
Dedlock a perfect gentleman, but he is also a perfect fool. Dickens 
revolutionized character-drawing when he showed us Mr. Pickwick 
sliding on the ice ; only a genius could have preserved Mr. Pickwick’s 
dignity in those slippery circumstances. You cannot, for instance, 
imagine Victor Radnor, in “ One of Our Conquerors,” playing leap- 
frog and retaining our respect. 

Yet, why not ? Meredith was one of the closest of Dickens’s imitators, 
and in some respects the most successful. ‘‘ Evan Harrington,” in par- 
ticular, reeks of Dickens’s influence. But even Meredith could not 
make his heroes wholly ridiculous and at the same time compel us to 
take them seriously. Dickens could. And that power alone entitles 
him to rank with the greatest of literary geniuses—with such geniuses 
as Shakespeare and Cervantes. 

But this is a thing—and I speak from personal experience—that 
clever young men find it hard to understand. “ O, yes, Dickens may 
have done this and that,” they admit grudgingly ; ** but see how much 
better So-and-so does it !”’ mentioning some modern author, and 
forgetting that it is always easier to follow a leader than to strike out. 
a new path. The little winding sheep-tracks that ancient shepherds 
made about our woods and mountains were gradually widened by those 
who came after until they became clear paths ; and then the Romans 
arrived to turn them into roads which endure unto this day. The 
Roman roads are immeasurably better than the sheep tracks, but it 
was the sheep-tracks that showed the Roman road-makers the way 
to go. And so with Dickens. He was himself, in some sort, in some 
directions, an imitator. There are passages in his earlier novels that 
are pure Fielding. The very plan of Pickwick was borrowed from 
that form of picaresque romance most popular at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. The names of some of his characters hark back 
to the, Restoration dramatists. Dotheboys and Verisopht, Mel- 
chizedeck Howler and MacStinger : these might very well be the names 
of characters in some comedy by Congreve or Wycherley. But, as in 
all things, so in this. Dickens brought his genius to bear upon this 
detail also, and in such names as Quilp, Micawber, Dolly Varden, 
Chadband, and Joe Gargery—to name but a handful out of the lucky- 
bag—he achieved that rare effect of blending sound with meaning, 
which is the essence of poetry. 

Then, his sentiment, his rhetoric, his grotesquerie: these things. 
that afflict the superior person with a sense of weary disgust ; and the 
apparent formlessness of his books which is so contrary to those mys- 
terious canons of literary art which the youngest of neophytes finds. 
it so easy to talk about, and so impossible to define, what are these, 
but a part of that beauty which we find in all natural spontaneous. 
phenomena ? Clouds and trees, the confines of earth and sea, all these 
are formless and vague. Only where the precisian and the pedant. 
have got to work, as in America and in the County Councils, do you 
find the borders of states and cities and parishes geometrically—and 
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hideously—defined. Here it is to be borne in mind that Dickens 
never claimed to be that inhuman monster, an artist. He was an 
artist, one of the greatest. But his art was unconscious, instinctive. 
Those inhuman monsters I refer to are those who, never having written 
a novel themselves, tell novelists how novels should be written. It 
is as if I, hardly able to distinguish an axe from an adze, were to lecture 
a shipwright about shipbuilding. There are as many different kinds 
of books as there are different kinds of ships. One only asks of either 
that it should take us for a pleasant or exciting voyage. And if we 
are sick on the way that may be more the fault of our own stomachs 
than the fault of the craft. We have only a right to say that we didn‘t 
enjoy the trip: We have no right to quarrel with the boat. 

Personally, I am not ashamed to confess my admiration for even 
those sentimental passages in Dickens which my superfine taste revolts 
from. Those passages have drawn healing tears from the eyes of good 
‘people to whom they seemed wholly beautiful. And what seems 
beautiful 1s beautiful, though it seem beautiful to only here and there 
one simple soul. 

And so with Dickens’s rhetoric. If we were all creatures of pure 
reason, this might be a perfect—and I am very sure it would bea 
horribly uninteresting—world. But most of us are mainly com- 
pounded of passions and emotions ; we are more easily swayed by our 
feelings than by our thoughts. It is the rousing, kindling phrase, 
and not the closely reasoned argument that wins the crowd. Indeed, 
you cannot convince anyone until you have first won their sympathy. 
Dickens was out to win thé hearts of the people, realising that hearts 
count for more than heads, after all, and that there is a wisdom of the 
soul which is better than any wisdom of the mind. And he knew 
that the surest and easiest way to win them was by means of rhetoric. 
That is why I think that his rhetoric—and his sentimentality, too, if 
you like—though sometimes they may grate a little on ultra refined 
artistic sensibilities—have amply justified themselves, and so need no 
further vindication. 

And his grotesquerie, his occasional exaggeration, his talent for 
caricature 2? Well, each man to his taste! One man’s humour is 
another man’s boredom, and a third man’s exasperation. If you can't 
laugh at Mr. Toots, I am more sorry for you than for Dickens. And 
I am certainly not going to be sorry for myself about it. 

Dickens suffers, as all pioneers suffer, from the circumstance that 
he was‘the first in the field ; but he does not suffer much. Dickens was, 
if not the first, at least the greatest of all writers who have written 
novels with a purpose. You cannot write a novel with a purpose 
nowadays without acknowledging a debt to Dickens. You can be as 
‘Greek as you like, but you cannot be more Greek than the tragedy of 
Bleak House, over which broods the shadow of the Chancery Court 
as darkly and impressively as the shadows of the gods brood over 
“«(Edipus Tyrannus.” You can be as subtle as you like but you can 
never outdo the subtlety that Dickens displayed in his treatment of 
Bradley Headstone in Our Mutual Friend ; and you can be as smart 
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and witty as you lke—you can be as smart and witty as Anthony 
Hope’s “Dolly Dialogues ””—but again, you must go to Our Mutua? 
Friend, and borrow from those inimitable drolls, Eugene Wrayburn 
and Mortimer Lightwood. - 

In short the debt that we modern novelists owe to Dickens is incal- 
culable. If I had space I could prove, I think, that there is no living 
author who is not under a load of obligation to Dickens. And it is 
usually a slow-growing appreciation of this miracle that at last wins 
the superior young person, weary and scornful of Dickens, back to his 
allegiance again. Of those superior old persons who don’t read Dickens, 
never did and never will, there is nothing to say, but what the 
Marchioness said of Dick Swiveller : They are “ dead, all but.” 


A MICAWBERESQUE LETTER OF JOHN DICKENS 


HOLOGRAPH letter by John Dickens (father of the novelist), 

dated “29 Johnson Street, Somers Town, October 6, 1825,’” 
enclosing a draft for payment two months and nineteen days after 
date, 2 pp., 4to, recently appeared in a catalogue of valuable books 
and manuscripts issued by Mr. F. Marcham, of New Southgate, and 
priced at £31 10. 

This remarkable letter, which appears to be entirely unknown and 
unpublished, has reference to the fees for Miss Dickens’s musical 
education. The amount due to the Royal Academy of Music was 
£32 14s. 11}d., and the order is on “ H. Perryman, Esq., Navy Pay 
Office.”” This portion has been detached from the letter. 

Charles Dickens’s sister, Fanny, afterwards Mrs. Burnett (the subject 
of this letter), was admitted to the Royal Academy of Music in March, 
1823, and left in June, 1827, being readmitted in January, 1832, to 
finally leave in June, 1834. 

The letter runs thus :— 


‘My dear Sir, 

Circumstances compel me to seek your friendly aid as on a 
former occasion by accepting in lieu of present payment an order as 
above. I flatter myself you will take some pleasure in forwarding my 
views in this respect with the Committee when I assure you that I 
shall consider it a most signal act of friendship. A circumstance of 
great moment to me will be decided in the ensuing term which I 
confidently hope will place me in comparative affluence, and by which 
I shall be enabled to redeem the order before the period of Christmas 
Day. At any rate it will meet with the same attention as before, 
and I shall have the pleasure of expressing to you my sincere obliga- 
tions. 

I am looking forward with some hope... . . 

And now, my dear Sir, it only remains for me to assure you of the 
sense I entertain of your general kindness and attention, and to 
subscribe myself, 

Your obliged and obedient servant, 


JOHN DICKENS.’® 
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“THE IVY GREEN ” 


By the Rev. W. A. C. CHEVALIER 


“Creeping where no life is seen, 
A rare old plant is the ivy green.”* 


Y|\HE last time I heard those words, so full of truth and pathos, 

they were declaimed, with dramatic feeling, to the harmonious 
strains of the plaintive zither by one who was a master of emotions 
and who had come some miles to speak them before a sympathetic 
audience. The scene was one of life and brightness, and not in any 
wise suggestive of inanimation. It was a spacious saloon, brilliantly 
illuminated, in the heart of the great city, and the occasion was a 
“reception” given by a dear lady who was very nearly related to 
the distinguished author of the verses. The guests assembled to do 
honour to his memory were numerous, while among them were other 
members of the author’s family. The occasion was a memorable 
one—in a word, it was “ Dickensian,” and all the guests were true 
lovers of the great novelist and devoted members of the Fellowship. 
It was deemed by all a privilege to mingle in a throng of earnest 
spirits moved by the magnetic influence of Dickensian inspiration, 
and to be associated, even for a brief time, with members of the master’s 
family, all so near and so dear to him. It was refreshing to behold 
their bright faces, the index of their minds, and to hearken to their 
voices in speech and in song, as one and another added their welcome 
quota to the diversions of the evening, reminding us by their personality 
of the good stock from which they sprung. And it was inspiring to 
know that amongst that company, besides the delegates of the 
maturer branches, were youthful offshoots, strong and full of the 
sap of life of that good oak tree around which our members, like the 
tendrils of the ivy-green, twined, and from which our corporate 
vitality was derived. Such sentiments were tenderly borne in upon 
the heart’s inmost affections by the pathos of the master’s own words, 
and the simple strains of the zither touched by the hand of a true 
lover of him. 

It was no wonder that as we looked and listened the thoughts of 
those who were old enough to go back so far should revert to the 
associations of the past, when the master himself was with us, and 
that our hearts should re-echo the sentiment of the lines in the second 
verse : ‘“‘ How closely he twineth, how tight he clings, to his friend 
the huge oak tree.’’ Surely the hope breathed in every breast, that 
this might be true of us as members of our Fellowship, that each 
one and all might cling closely and tight with the tenacity and 
strength of the ivy green, round the heart of our huge oak tree 
which has already spread its roots in so many parts of the 
world. 

And very touching and suggestive of the spirit that animated the 
assembly, and of the hopes that inspired every heart, were the words 


of the third verse :— 
14 
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“Whole ages have fled, and their works decayed, 
And nations have scattered been ; 
But the stout old jvy shall never fade 
From its hale and hearty green.” 


That this characteristic of the ivy might be emblematic of the 
Dickens Fellowship was the wish of every heart, that it might never 
fade while life itself remains, while the memory of him who gave it 
life lives in the hearts of his faithful followers and his teachings are 
their joy and comfort—in fine, as long as mind and imagination have 
power to influence the soul of man. 

- It needed no great stretch of the imagination to carry the thoughts 
..from the ‘city assembly room to “ Leetus Locus,’ where the lusty 
ivy was twining round almost every old oak tree in the woods and 
climbing up and clinging closely to the ruins of the ancient Abbey. 
The strains of the old melody, “In Shelter’d Vale,” were magical 
enough to effect the transition without any supernatural agency. It 
was indeed quite a natural transition, for surely no abbey ever stood 
more literally “in shelter’d vale’ than the Abbey of ‘‘ Loetus Locus,” 
the site of which was chosen by the Cistercian monks with their usual 
nice choice, for its sheltered situation and its natural beauty. Em- 
bowered in trees of ancestral growth, on the banks of a tidal river, 
with wood and water and shelter from rough weather, it was truly 
a “pleasant place.” It may well be that the pious builders had in 
their minds when they made the choice of this ideal spot, the words 
of the sweet singer of old: “ The lines are fallen to me in pleasant 
places; yea, I have a goodly heritage.” Around the ruins of the 
abbey the ivy green clings in ever-close embrace, hiding many an 
ugly scar and gap, the ravages of time and weather, in the old stone- 
work. If those ruins had an audible voice, and those old stones could 
speak, what a sermon they would preach to-day! They would tell, 
among other revelations, how this, the chief ornament of those ruins 
in after ages, was carved on the sculptured capitals of the Purbeck 
marble pillars, in the chapter-room of the old abbey, and the room 
where the abbot sat in council with his white-robed, tonsured monks. ~ 
Did the abbot, with prophetic eye, foresee the changes that would 
come to this quiet nook, with its grand new pile of sacred buildings, 
when the glint of the new Caen stone and Purbeck marble shone in 
the summer sun of the year 1239, then surrounded only by the 
works of the Great Creator, the woods, and fields, and the inviolate 
sea; its beautiful church, with carvings, and bosses, and marble- 
shafted pillars, and groined roofs and mouldings, all new and perfect ; 
the abbey full of life and motion, the brethren in their offices and 
devotions, their labours in the scriptorium, the workshops, and the 
garden. Now, after the lapse of ages, a ruin, the prophecy of the 
carved capitals fulfilled, the ivy green entwined around its old walls, 
preaching the same text of “change and decay.” Did the abbot 
learn the dark lesson in the marble leaves? Did the monks catch 
the whisper of the stone that foretold the day when, in coming ages, 
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their abbey should be clothed in new beauty by the fluttering ivy- 

leaf, verdure-clad in living green ? 
These solemn questions remained unanswered, for they were 

suddenly interrupted, as it seemed, to my fancy, by a hearty laugh, 


*THE IVY GREEN. 
Ciritten by Osrles Dickens sq’ 
Composed by 
HENRY RUSSELL. 


Ent.Ste.Hal. . Fr 2/6 


LONDON. DALMAINE & CP? SOWO SQUARE. ; 
° The Wards ef this Seng are Published by the express permission of theAuthor Charles Dickens Esq: 
Lemaz Dey 2 Stannard, Liths, Prnters. 53, Pertland. Srest. 5? Jamas. 


which I recognized as that of the jovial Mr. Wardle, of the Manor 
Farm, Dingley Dell, where the verses of “The Ivy Green” were 
originally recited to a company which, besides Mr, Wardle, comprised, 
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as all good Dickensians know, Mr. Pickwick and his three friends, 
Snodgrass, Tupman, and Winkle. The latter gentleman, as it will 
be remembered, “came out with some jokes which are very well 
known in town, but are not at all known in the country, and as every- 
body laughed at them very heartily, and said they were capital, Mr. 
Winkle was in a state of great honour and glory.”” Among the company 
was a benevolent clergyman, “‘ who looked pleasantly on, for the 
happy faces which surrounded the table made the good old man feel 
happy too, and though the merriment was rather boisterous, still it 
came from the heart, and this is the right sort of merriment after all. 
Mr. Pickwick thought he had never felt so happy in his life, and at 
no time so much disposed to enjoy and make the most of the passing 
moments.” The jovial host was expatiating upon the beauties and 
attractions of Dingley Dell with the partiality of a devotee. ‘ You 
must excuse my talking about this old place, Mr. Pickwick,” he said ; 
‘for I love it dearly, and know no other. The old houses and fields 
seem like living friends to me, and so does our little church with the 
ivy, about which, by the by, our excellent friend there,” indicating 
the clergyman by a nod of his head, “ made a song when he first 
came amongst us.” 

Mr. Snodgrass, “ whose poetic curiosity was greatly excited,” and, 
as befitted a kindred spirit, expressed his desire to hear the verses. 
And the old gentleman, with an excuse for having perpetrated them, 
proceeded to recite, with the aid of sundry promptings from his wife, 
the lines in question, called “ The Ivy Green.” 

It must be remembered that this little poem takes us back to the 
early days of the author’s literary life—in fact to the start of Pickwick 
in 1836, when Charles Dickens was but twenty-four years of 
age. 

°The introduction of such a serious poem thus early in a work so 
full of laughter-moving humour as Pickwick, which at once made the 
author’s reputation as the greatest humorist of the age, proves the 
versatility of his powers even in youth, and that in his sphere, like 
Shakespeare, he was able to move his audience to tears even in the 
midst of the most mirthful comedy. This happy idea—evidently the 
outcome of a contemplative saunter in the little old churchyard of 
Dingley Dell, where the lusty ivy was seen twining round the venerable 
church tower—was typical of all Dickens’s future work, in which 
we see “ the grave and the gay, the lively and severe,” finely blended 
with a master-hand, the same hand that drew Sam Weller and depicted 
all the humours and pleasantries of the immortal Pickwick, wrote in 
serious veinjthe plaintive words of “ The Ivy Green” :— 


““The brave old plant in its lonely days 
Shall fatten upon the past ; 
For the stateliest building man can raise 
Is the ivy’s food at last. 


Creeping on, where time has been, 
A rare old plant is the ivy green.” 
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POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CII. 


HERE in the cloistered Abbey’s silent shade, 
Where bones of poets, princes, prelates lie, 
Some three-and-forty years agone was laid 
Our dear dead friend,—whose name shall never die. 


Shall never die! Not-while our English speech 
Rivets one-half the race, and England’s fame 

And flag to earth’s remotest regions reach, 
Shall pale the lustre of his peerless name : 


Whose pen was mightier than the sword to smite 
All tyranny and shams and base deceit, 

For in the cuirass girt of conscious right 
He rode, Sir Galahad like, nor knew defeat! 


And children loved him, for on childhood’s theme 
He cast the glamour of a golden spell ; 

Moved by the subtle master’s touch supreme, 
Thousands have mourned the death of Little Nell. 


Through him the miser’s hand full oft is fain 
To scatter largess from his hoarded store ; 
Through him some wistful waif not all in vain 
Adown the years has dared to ask for “ more.” 


Quaint characters he sketched of olden years, 
Unfailing source of fruitful merriment, 

Where laughter yet was half-allied to tears, 
As sweet with bitter here below is blent. 


Creations of his genius, age and youth, 

Flash from each treasured tome; simple and sage 
May trace the love of probity and truth 

And justice there enshrined. From page to page 


Magician-like, he plies mysterious arts 

To charm the mind and captivate the eyes ; 
And, as an actor playing many parts, 

Is known and welcomed in each new disguise, 


So, wondrous writer, wast thou many, one! 
Revealing e’en where vice itself was rife, , 
Virtues as various as the threads that run 
Through the great loom that weaves the web of life. 


So dying years thy memory cannot dim 
’Mongst nations blanched by snow or bronzed by sun; 
And half the world repeats with Tiny Tim 
Half-unawares—‘‘ God bless us every one!” 


Rev. J. Hupson, M.A., F.R.S.L. 
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MR. JARVIS LORRY 
By ERNEST E. POLACK 


“*O good old man, how well in thee appears 
The constant service of the antique world.” 
Shakespeare. 


“Old age hath yet his honour and his toil.” 
Tennyson. 


T is a curious fact, that, although several eharacters have been cited 
to refute the charge that Dickens could not draw a gentleman, 
nobody, to the best of my knowledge, has been foitunat> enough to 
hit upon Mr. Jarvis Lorry, of Tellson’s bank, London, in proof of its 
falsity. Yet, in all the works of Dickens, there are few characters 
more happily conceived, or more tenderly and delicately pourtrayed, 
than that of the little wigged bachelor, who persuaded himself that 
he was a mere man of business, but whose capacities in that direction 
were as nothing compared with the natural sweetness and generosity 
of his nature. It is as pretty and charminz a sketch as Dickens ever 
drew, and might “‘ atone for literary sins far worse than Dickens ever 
committed.” 

From the moment that we meet Mr. Lorry in the Dover Mail, until 
the time when he rescues the sorrowing family from Paris, we feel that 
we are in the presence of a true gentleman; a little old-fashioned, 
perhaps, but none the less loveable for that. To the Manettes he is, 
from the first, a constant and faithful friend. It is Mr. Lorry who, after 
years of unceasing research, leads forth the unhappy father from his 
wretched garret. It is Mr. Lorry who cares for and watches over 
him during his life in Nngland, and at length destroys the one remaining 
link with his terrible past. It is he again, who so influences the pushing 
and insolent barrister, that he is dissuaded from proffering his suit to 
the doctor’s child. And throughout the terrible period of the revolu- 
tion, it is Mr. Lorry who guards and protects the darling of his heart, 
and at length leads her and her family safely out of France. Having 
no wife and no child to care for, he treats Lucie almost as his own 
daughter, and makes her happiness the one object of his life. What a 
beautiful and delicate touch is that where he holds his darling for the 
last time in his arms before she leaves him to join her chosen husband! 
‘“ For a moment he held the fair face from him to look at the well- 
remembered expression on the forehead, and then laid the bright volden 
hair against his little brown wig, with a genuine tenderness and delicacy, 
which, if such things be old-fashioned, were as old as Adam.” Truly 
may we ask with Viola, ‘‘ Was not this love indeed?” It is one of the 
sweetest and prettiest little pieces of writing which even Dickens has 
given us. 

Of Mr. Lorry’s dealings with Miss Pross, one can only say that 
they are in the author’s happiest and kindliest vein—and what writer 
can equal Dickens at his brightest ? Mr. Lorry’s beaming face acts 
like a ray of sunshine throughout a book that is too often clouded. 
Nothing can dim the lustre of its benevolence. One might be inclined 
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tofsay that it is the face of Mr. Pickwick grown old—only one is 
firmly persuaded that that event never took place. Mr. Pickwick, 
be it remembered, was once compared to the sun. If he resembled the 
sun in the fullness of its glory, Mr. Lorry resembled it in the calm 
radiance of its setting. For, in spite of all his wonderful energy, his 
way of life was already fallen into the sear and yellow leaf. “I am 
in my seventh-eighth year,” he tells Carton; “. . . . . . va 
solitary old bachelor. There is nobody to weep for me.” 


‘ 


fil i 


MR. LORRY AND MISS PROSS 


From a drawing made for the American Diamond Edition by 8. Eytinge, Junr. 


But the most striking and most loveable thing about Mr. Lorry is 
the way he hides all his real kindness and unselfishness, by pretending 
that he is nothing more nor less than a mere dull man of business. ~ | 
have been a man of business ever since I have been a man,” he says ; 
*- indeed, I may say that I was a man of business when a boy.” And 
perhaps nobody really appreciates the underlying worth of the old man 
more fully than Sidney Carton. It is he who sees in his friend’s long 
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life what opportunities he himself has missed, how much he has cast 
away, and what he might have been. ‘“‘ See what a place you fill at 
seventy-eight. How many people will miss you when you leave it 
empty! ”’ Indeed, these two characters are wonderfully contrasted. 
The one, young, dissolute, self-cast away, and loved by no human 
creature ; the other, in a green old age, “ trusted, respected, and looked 
up to,” surrounded by “ honour, love, obedience,” and “ constant as 
the northern star.”” The friendship between these two men, so unlike in 
every particular, could only have been conceived in the mind of a true 
artist. Mr. Lorry, bowed down by grief, is strengthened in his trouble 
by the thought that “ it does not all depend on one old man, but I shall 
have a young and ardent man at my side.’’ And Sidney Carton, at the 
very last, when the shadow of the guillotine is upon him, has yet one 
thought in his heart for “the good old man, so long their friend, in 
ten years time enriching them with all that he has, and passing tran- 
quilly to his reward.” 


ANATOLE FRANCE AND DICKENS 


‘Ce the essay by Anatole France entitled ‘‘ Mad Folk in Literature ”’ 

the following story appears about Dickens. ‘‘ A Frenchman who 
ventured the journey to London went to see the great Charles Dickens 
one day. He was admitted, and made his admiration his excuse for 
trespassing on the precious time of such a being. ‘ Your fame,’ he 
went on, ‘and the universal sympathy you inspire, expose you to 
numberless intrusions, no doubt. Your door must be always besieged. 
Every day you must be visited by princes, statesmen, scholars, writers, 
artists, and even by madmen.’ 

“* Yes, madmen, madmen!’ Dickens cried, carried away by the 
excitement which, towards the end of his life, often affected him. 
“Madmen! They alone amuse me.’ And he pushed his astonished 
visitor out.” 

The writer goes on to say that “ Charles Dickens always liked mad- 
men ; he, the man who described with such tender grace the innocence 
of the good Mr. Dick. Everybody knows Mr. Dick, for everybody 
has read David Copperfield. Everybody in France, at least, for in 
England it has become the fashion to neglect the best of the English 
story-tellers. An esthetic young person lately told me that Dombey 
and Son is unbearable, except in translations. He also informed me 
that Lord Byron was rather a dull poet. I do not believe it. I believe 
that Byron is one of the greatest poets of the century, and I believe 
that Dickens had more feeling than any other writer. I believe that 
his novels are as beautiful as the love and the pity that inspired them. 
I regard David Copperfield as a new gospel. I believe, lastly, that 
Mr. Dick is a sensible madman, because the only reason left to him is 
the reasoning of the heart, and that is hardly ever received. What 
matter if he does fly kites on which he has written some reflections 
concerning the death of King Charles I. ? He is benevolent, he wishes 
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ill to no one; and that is a piece of wisdom to which many sane men 
do not so easily attain as he. It was a bit of good luck for Mr. Dick 
to have been born in England. Individual liberty is greater there 
than in France. ° Originality is more favourably looked on there, and 
more respected, than it is with us. And what is madness, after all, 
but a sort of mental originality.” 


DICKENSIAN SONGS 


As considerable interest has been aroused by the references to songs of a 
Dickensian association which have from time to time appeared in our pages, 
and as several contributions to the subject have been received by us during 
the last few weeks, we have decided to add a new feature to our pages 
<levoted to the subject under the above heading. We commence the series 
this month with ‘‘The Artful Dodger’s Return,” forwarded by Mr. John 
Suddaby, and invite further contributions from our readers.—T'HE EDITOR. 


is 


THE LATEST OF THE ARTFUL DODGER 


\ HEN, in chapter XLIII. of Oliver Twist, in the year 1838, “ Jack | 

Dawkins—lummy Jack—the Dodger—the Artful Dodger,” is 
fully committed by the magistrates with a view to being transported, 
and when Master Charley Bates, fully sympathising with his pal 
says: ‘‘ going abroad for a common twopenny-halfpenny sneeze-box! 
T never thought he’d a done it under a gold watch, chain, and séal, 
at the lowest. Oh, why didn’t he rob some rich gentleman of all his 
walables, and go out as a gentleman, and not like a common prig, 
without no honour nor glory!’’ most Dickens readers consider this 
the last of the Artful. But there is an appearance of it not being so, 
for in looking through a voluminous song-book of 1856 T came across 
the following — 


“THe ARTFUL DODGER’S RETURN.” 
Air—“ Dodger’s Farewell.”* 


On. here I am. my Vhitechapel boys, 
From Aus-tra-li-a returned, 

And never more I my time employs 
In vays which vonce I learned. 

I vill leave off dishonesty, 
And never thieve no more, 

>Cos that ’ere’s the best policy, 
I learnt on a far-off shore. 


Chorus. 


How is yer all, my Vhitechapel boys ? 
And how am all my friends ? 

I’ve come home from Aus-tra-li-a, 
This time at my own expense, 
Yes, pals, at my own expense. 
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They led me sich a woeful life, 
*Cos at home I used to thieve ; 
My mind vos full o* cares and strife, 
Till I got my ticket-o’-leave. 
They whopped me blue and whopped me black, 
Till ill luck I did deplore ; 
Ive got the vales upon my back 
They give me on a distant shore. 


Has any o* my old pals lagged, 
Or gone to ruin blue ? 

Has any of my friends been scragged, 
And is my Sarah true ? 

Come, ease the Artful Dodger’s mind, 
Pll stand it like a trump, 

And never flinch, as you shall find, 
Tho’ my heart goes thump-a-thump. 


I’m going for to turn respectable, 
And never more take in flats, 

Nor do nought vot’s suspectable, 
Tl stick to skinning cats ; 

’Cos the skins they fetch a tidy price, 
As I know vell at a fence, 

That game will suit me very nice, 
’Cos it ain’t a penal offence. 


If yer only knowed the vicked rigs 
They works on chaps abroad, 
None on yer ever would be prigs, 
To be so nicely floored. 
Let the “ bobbies’”’ tempt yer as they might, 
For to get yer into a line, 
You'd stick to the thing as vas right, 
And not travel across the brine. 


Vell, P’'ve got no handkerchiefs to show 
This time I sees you here, 
And no more finding ’em I'll go, 
But lead a honest career. 
A member 0’ society, 
Respectable I vill be, 
And stick to wirtue sob-er-ly, 
For again they shan’t nab me. 


Can any reader supply the air and words of “‘ The Dodger’s Farewell,’” 
so that we Dickensians may know what sort of a musical send-off 
Jack Dawkins had, and the annals of the renowned youth would be 
more complete with it as a companion song to the above. 

The Dodger was, of course, lke all Dickens’s characters, a living 
one, but I rather doubt his actual return to England after the eighteen 
years, absence, because my book says of the “‘ Return” that it is a 
‘“new characteristic song, sung by Mr. R. King.” 


JOHN SUDDABY. 
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THE NOBLE SAVAGE 


[* 1853 there was exhibited at the St. George’s Gallery, Hyde. 

Park Corner (long since demolished), a party of Zulu Kaffirs. 
Dickens visited the show, and wrote an article with the above title, 
and published it in Household Words of June 11 of the same year. 
This article appears in the volume of his works known as “ Reprinted 
Pieces.” In the course of the article he says, ‘‘ These noble savages. 
are represented in a most agreeable manner; they are seen in an 
elegant theatre, fitted with appropriate scenery of great beauty, and 
are described in a very sensible and unpretending lecture. delivered 
with a modesty which is quite a pattern to all similar exponents. 


ZULU KAFFIRS AT THE ST. GEORGE'S GALLERY, KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
From The Illustrated London News, 28th May, 1853 


Though extremely ugly, they are much better shaped than such of 
their predecessors as I have referred to; and they are picturesque to 
the eye, though far from odoriferous to the nose.” He goes on to 
describe what the nature of the performance was, and we refer our 
readers to the book for further particulars. We are able to reproduce 
here a picture from the [llustrated London News of May 28, 1853, 
illustrating this particular performance to which Dickens refers. The 
incident depicted is that of the chief, holding a council of war, in 
the act of making a speech to his brothers and friends following a 
war song. He ‘‘is attended by his shield bearer, who holds over 
his head a shield of cow hide—in shape like an immense mussel 
shell—fearfully and wonderfully after the manner of a theatrical 
supernumerary.” The picture is from a photograph kindly placed 
at our disposal by Mr. T. W. Tyrrell. 
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A SYDNEY MAN WHO KNEW DICKENS 


os Ye: I was a competitor in the sports held by Charles Dickens 
on Boxing Day, 1869.” 

Thus Mr. Maunder, a man of deceptive appearance as to age, who 
was obliged to produce documentary evidence to convince his inter- 
viewer that he was fifty-five years old. 

“Tm e@ quarter-day bird, as my brother was before me, born on 
the 25th March, 1858, in Strood, not more than a mile from Gadshill, 
the home of Charles Dickens, and if you’ve any doubts left about my 
age here’s my birth certificate to prove it.” 

The carefully preserved document was extracted from an old silver 
cigarette case and exhibited. 

All doubts being dispelled as to Mr. Maunder’s age, he proceeded 
with his reminiscences of Dickens. 

* He was in our shop frequently, and what Charles Dickens bought 
he paid for and what we delivered to Gadshill he settled weekly.” 

This statement was so emphasized as to lead one to suppose that 
some of the customers of the elder Maunder were in the habit of 
settling accounts after the manner of Mr. Micawber. 

“He used to drive a wagonette,’ continued Mr. Maunder, “ and 
many a time he has spoken to me as I wrapped up his parcels, and 
he often had long chats with my mother. If she were alive she could 
tell you much, but I was only a youth.” 

Then you don’t remember the great novelist very distinctly ?” 
was asked. 

Remember him? Why, just as though it were yesterday. He 
was well known to everyone, and had a hearty word for the most 
humble. Why, the very dogs knew Dickens—and Dickens knew the 
dogs. My brother and I used to go up weekly for the laundry to 
Gadshill, and regularly received from Dickens two shillings to divide 
between us. Then again, when there was a supper party on there 
I was the one to open the oysters, and many a dozen I’ve opened, 
too.” 

Imagine it. A mortal man who has spoken to Dickens—Dickens 
the immortal! A man who has carried his washing—a man who, 
-above all, has opened his oysters! 

Dickens was very fond of children, as you've probably heard. 
Well, I can vouch for this, and when I remember those Boxing Day 
sports down behind the old orchard, and his keen interest in them, 
I wonder again at the time this busy man spent over such trifles. It 
was on Boxing Day I spoke of previously that I first saw a horse-race 
with dogs following. It was a kind of steeplechase, and the dogs 
cleared the bars with the horses. The riders were the local farmers’ 
sons, and Dickens gave prizes for the winners as he did in the other 
races, which were for men as well as boys, and open freely to all.”’ 

Asked if he remembered Dickens’s love of pet animals, he replied :— 

There were all sorts of birds at Gadshill, also cats and many 
-dogs. Talking of dogs reminds me of the two mastiffs he had, one 
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on either side of the back gate, chained in such a manner that they 
could just lick one another’s noses. There was no way of getting 
past them, I can assure you, yet when they were loose they seemed 
quiet enough, and I can well remember one occasion when the larger 
of the two followed his master into our shop and tried to pick a quarrel 
with our old retriever. A large cat that was seated on the counter 
sprang down unexpectedly on to the back of the growling mastiff 
and buried her claws deep in his skin. Forgetting his quarrel he set 
off with the black cat clinging firmly to him, and the retriever barking 
at his heels. This wild chase continued for fully a couple of hundred 
yards before the unwelcome burden of the mastiff was cast off. There 
were quite a few onlookers, and none of these was so amused as Dickens. 
I can hear his merry laugh now as I recall the incident.” 

Mr. Maunder as a young man served in India with the 12th Lancers 
for eight years, and on his return to England joined the Erith Fire 
Brigade, with which he was connected for twenty-six years, being 
Superintendent for the latter twenty years. 

“I was pleased to receive a letter from the Lord Mayor of Sydney,” 
he concluded, “concerning the Dickens Fellowship, of which he is 
President. This in an influential body in England now with over 
20,000 members, I understand, and I’m pleased to hear that a branch — 
has been formed here. If any of the members happen to be old Strood 
boys I should be glad to hear of them, but it’s quite possible I’m 
about the only one in these parts that has had the privilege of speaking 
to Charles Dickens.” 

“Come again,” said Mr. Maunder in parting, “and we'll have a 
chat about the old Dickens landmarks—the ‘ Leather Bottle Inn,’ 
where I delivered fish and oysters regularly, the ‘Sir John Falstaff,’ 
right by Gadshill, and many other interesting spots. But don’t come 
looking for grey hairs and spectacles—I’m a long way off being an 
old man yet.” 

It might be of interest to discover whether any other family can 
lay claim to suggesting to Dickens the name of Maunder, the variety 
show proprietor in The Old Curiosity Shep. It seems most probable 
that the name over Maunder’s fish and oyster shop should have struck 
Dickens in his early rambles in the vicinity of Gadshill as a suitable 
name to introduce amongst his many characters. 


DICKENS AS AN OBJECT LESSON 


HERE is a captial film being exhibited in the cinematograph 
theatres just now which has a special interest to Dickensians. 
It is entitled ‘‘ Brutality,” and depicts the young lover who more 
than once frightens his sweetheart by his outbursts of temper and 
display of brutality on the slightest provocation. 
The pair are married, and after the first flush of happiness, the 
brutality is just on a point of causing the wife to leave her husband— 
who has already raised his hands to her without the least cause, and 
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-has afterwards vented his wrath on the articles of domestic use in 
the kitchen—when he is given tickets for the theatre. The play is 
“* Oliver Twist.” and the progress of the last act, showing the terrible 
murder of Nancy by Bill Sikes, is placed on the screen and shown 
alternately with the effect it has on the audience, and the husband and 
wife in particular. 

Needless to say, the play works the desired effect on the man, who 
reforms as a consequence. The later scenes on the film show the 
happy life the couple led from that day, owing to one. of the many 
lessons to be derived from Dickens. 


DICKENS CHARACTER SKETCHES FOR LADIES* 


jp was a happy idea which prompted ‘Miss Grace Alvey to prepare 

a series of character sketches from Dickens’s female creations for 
performance as monologues. More than one such book devoted to 
the male characters, compiled for men and performed by men, exist, 
but this is the first attempt made for the use of ladies, although we 
-confess that one or two of the characters could also be favourably 
impersonated by men. Miss Alvey’s selection covers a wide field. 
Mrs. Bayham Badger, Jenny Wren, Mrs. Nickleby, Miss La Creevy, 
Mrs. Pardiggle. Mrs. Todgers, The Marchioness, Mme. Defarge, Miss 
Miggs, Mrs. Boffin, indicate sufficiently the variety of her choice, 
whilst Mrs. Gamp has her character divided into six different sketches, 
Miss Flite three, and Mrs. Flora Finching two. Tach little sketch is 
crisp and so well presented as to be appreciated thoroughly by the 
uninitiated as well as by the student. Each has also a brief introductory 
paragraph, which might, with advantage, be spoken by the performer, 
and full particulars as to dress and properties. There are twenty- 
eight little cameos altogether, and the volume shou'd prove invaluable 
to elocutionists. 


SKETCHES BY BOZ 
A CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Sketches by Boz, illustrated by Cruikshank, 2 vols., 8vo, Macrone.— 
The contents of these volumes, or at least the majoz part of them, 
have already appeared in the columns of the “ Evening Chronicle ”’ 
newspaper, and caused many a smile at the time of their appearance. 
Had they been judiciously reprinted at a cost of five shillings, they 
would still have continued to please, but now that they are spun out 
into two thin. and meagre volumes (price 10s. 6d. each volume!), we 
fear they will benefit few persons besides the stationer who supplied 
the paper on which they are printed. The most correct sketch of 
the whole is the Pawnbroker’s Shop, but it has been transcribed so 


* Character Sketches from Dickens for Ladies. Arranged by Grace 
-Alvey, L.L.A., London: Samuel Fiench, Ltd., 1s. net. : 
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often that repetition would be wearisome. The others are of unequal’ 
merit, but none of them destitute of humour.—From the “ London 
Amusement Guide,” Monday, 7th March, 1836. 


PROFESSOR A. W. CRAWFORD AND THE 
WINNIPEG FELLOWSHIP 


A? the final meeting for the season of a very interesting series” 
of evenings which the Winnipeg Branch has held from month 
to month since October last, 
an interesting event took place 
when the Rev. Canon Gill, Vice- 
President, presented to the 
President, Professor A. W. 
Crawford, on behalf of the 
Executive Qommittee of the 
Branch and the Dickens Players, 
a copy of an engraving " of 
the celebrated painting ‘The 
Empty Chair,’ by Sir Luke 
Fildes, R.A. Canon Gill in 
making the presentation referred 
to the splendid work done for 
the Fellowship by Professor 
Crawford. , 
Professor Crawford is the 
Professor in English Literature 
in the University of Manitoba, 
and has been the President 
of the Winnipeg Branch for 
the past three years. A great 
deal of the success of the 
Branch is due to _ Professor 
Crawford’s efforts. This west- 
ern Canada Branch is now 
one of our largest branches, _ President of the Winnipeg Branch 
having a membership of 400. of the Dickens Fellowship 


PROF. A. W. CRAWFORD, PH.D. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


“THE MASTER” 


Sir,—May I have one word in reply to the Rev. W. A. C. Chevaiier ? 
Let me assure him that I was perfectly aware that when he wrote 
of Dickens as “the Master” he was not in his mind confusing the 
novelist with the Saviour. I know also that servants call their 
employers ‘‘ master” (but the word is rarely spelt with a capital). 
When I was a boy at school I used-to call my teacher “master.” Alb 
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this is beside the mark. We speak of Michelangelo and Raphael as 
““Old Masters,” I am aware, but again it is not quite the same thing. 
“Michelangelo was one of the old Masters” is a very different from, 
‘IT have read the works of the Master over and over again ”* (a sentence 
from a recent speech on Dickens). ‘‘ The Master” and ‘‘ Old Masters” - 
are totally different phrases. Call Dickens a Master novelist if you 
like—call him the Master novelist, if you have forgotten Fielding, 
and Scott, and one or two others, but don’t call him ** the Master ’’?— 
particularly when you are writing or speaking of the man and not 
of his books. It is one of those undiscerning expressions which has 
caused The Dickensian to be a subject of sneers in so many quarters. 
If it is to be used at all let it be spelt with a small ‘“‘ m,” but personally 
I would avoid it altogether. 
Yours faithfully, 
4th May, 1913. JAMES WESTLEY. 


EDWIN DROOD AND THE THEORISTS 


Sir,—lI fear your correspondent, Mr. Peter King, has applied hin- 
self so intensely to the story of Drocd that he is over-prepared to find 
deep meaning where none was meant. Take his ideas, for instance, 
on the ‘one exception”? in the incident of Neville’s arrest. When 
he tells us that ‘for reasons sufficient to himself he did not go back 
with them, he preferred to go back alone,” he is reading into the 
passage a meaning that, I think, would have considerably surprised 
the author. Js he implying that the ‘“‘one exception”? is Drood 
himself ? It rather looks like it. If so, what nonsense! The passage 
seems to me plain enough—the “one exception’”’ is simply Jasper, 
who, we are told, immediately afterwards © walked on the other side 
of Neville.’ The ‘they’ of the sentence refers only to Crisparkle 
and Neville, as is seen by the sentence previous, and therefore the 
term ‘“‘the others” in its primary significance covers and includes 
Jasper. 

I fancy Mr. Wilmot Corfield is another too-ingenious theorist who 
is suffering from too much study of the theme, and I fear one must 
include Mr. Cuming Walters in a like category. When in a previous 
letter I drew attention to the fact that Mr. Walters’s assertion that 
Helena had a “low, rich’’ voice was not warranted by the book, it 
was, of course, with no intention of implying that Mr. Walters was 
deliberately inventing that which is not—Mr. Walters is too good a 
Dickensian, and has said too many good and true things about Dickens 
to be the man to do that—but simply that in his blind enthusiasm 
for his theory he was reading into an isolated and simple passage a 
wholly distorted meaning. And his whole theory of Datchery, if 
not based on, is largely supported by passages to which, I venture to 
think, he gives an undue significance. 

I know—or fancy I know—how it is with Mr. Walters. He labori- 
ously invents reasons and overweights passages with meaning in 
order to convince other people, foolish opponents among them, of 
the truth of his theory, but he himself is largely guided in his belief 
by a sort of instinct that Helena, and no other, is Datchery. 

I very much doubt, however, whether instinct is much of a guide 
in such a matter. If ever a man had a sure instinct about Datchery 
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that man was Richard Proctor, who, it is plain from his book, would 
have thought anybody a fool who did not agree with him. 
Yours faithfully, 
Blackpool, 15th May, 1913. WILLOUGHBY MATCHETT. 


CAPTAIN CUTTLE 


Sir,—I think the following story may well find a corner in The 
Dickensian. It was told by Sir Lawrence Gomme, in the ‘“‘ Athenzeum ”” 
of 5th September, 1885, anent the late Mr. W. J. Thoms, the founder 
and first Editor of ‘‘ Notes and Queries.’* :— 

‘Probably one of the best things Mr. Thoms ever said was when 
soon after the establishment of ‘Notes and Queries,’ a noble lord, 
delighted with the little journal, came to him, and, after congratulating 
him upon its success, said : ‘ But, Mr. Thoms, who is Captain Cuttle ? ” 
“A relation of Charles Dickens,’ was the quick reply. Probably this 
has appeared in print; if not, it is worth preserving.’ I cordially 
agree, and so send it on. 
: Yours, ete., 

Long Itchington, JOHN T. PaGe. 
Warwickshire, 12th May, 1913. 


LADY JAMES’S FOLLY 


Str,—In The Dickensian for May, 1911, there is a query about 
‘““Lady James’s Folly,” referred to in *“‘Sunday under Three Heads.” 
I think Severndrong Castle, on the top of Shooter’s Hill, is the place 
referred to. It was built in 1784 by Lady James, of Eltham, to com- 
memorate the taking in 1756 of Severndrong, a strong fort on an 
island near Bombay, in the capture of which her husband, then 
Captain James, took a prominent part. There is an illustration of 
the castle in the ‘‘ Ambulator,’? 1820. 

Yours faithfully, 
Dublin. J. ARDAGH. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


BRIGHTON.—A large number of members and friends met at 
‘“Steine House ” on 3rd May to enjoy a programme provided by the 
ladies. Mr. F. J. Gauntlett apologized for the absence through indis- 
position of the President, Alderman Geere. The evening’s entertain- 
ment consisted of series of recitations and readings from the novelist, 
introduced by Miss Russell Davies in an interesting and appreciative 
chat. Mr. Robert Buckland related the consulting of the Bunsby 
Oracle by Captain Cuttle ; Miss Kathleen Clements recited ‘‘ A Child’s 
Dream of a Star”? ; Mr. Sydney Wickenden, in recitation, graphically 
described the tempest on the Yarmouth Beach from David Copperfield ; 
Miss Doris Mackintosh recited ‘‘ A Visit to Mrs. Jolliboy’s,” and Mr. 
F. J. Gauntlett brought an excellent and much appreciated programme 
to a close by a recital in his best style of the Rev. Chadband’s discourse 


on “ Terewth.”” 
CHESTER (U.S.A.)— The members had a delightful time at their 
12 
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meeting in the McCaffrey Building on 24th April. A visit was paid 
them by Mr. John Patterson, of Philadelphia, President of the Branch 
in that city. Mr. Patterson read a paper entitled ‘‘ Charles Dickens,” 
which was greatly appreciated by all present. The programme arranged 
was an excellent one. Miss Elizabeth Smith read a paper which was 
thoroughly enjoyed and Dr. Pounds gave a synopsis of the book of 
Dombey and Son. The readers of the evening were Mrs. Bart Reese, 
Mrs. H. Robinson, and Dr. D. W. Kassab. Several selections were 
rendered by the quartette composed of Miss Catherine Logan, Mrs. 
B. Reese, Rev. William H. Towle, and Mr. Woolley. 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—A meeting of this 
Branch took place on 24th April at Christ Church Hall, Kenninghall 
Road, Clapton, when Mr. Walter Dexter gave a lantern lecture entitled, 
‘Charles Dickens: the Man and his Work.” Mr. William Taylor 
occupied the chair. The audience was a large one, and filled the whole 
of the seating capacity of the large hall, several members and their 
friends having to stand the whole evening. The lecturer, who gave 
his lecture in a clear conversational manner, took his audience through 
the life and writings of the great novelist, showing as he went along 
the places associated with the novelist and his works. The lecture 
was greatly appreciated, and punctuated by frequent laughter and 
applause. The splendid collection of slides added special interest to 
the lecture. At the close of the meeting a hearty vote of thanks was 
moved to Mr. Dexter by Councillor D. W. Marpole, Vice-President, 
in a most appropriate speech, and was ably seconded by Mr. J. H. 
Burtenshaw, Hon. Treasurer. Miss H. Adler, L.C.C., and Mr. C. 
Roden Buxton, Vice-Presidents, were among those present. 


HATFIELD.—The concluding meeting of the season was held in 
the Parish Room, South Mymmas, on 8th May, Mr. H. W. Hope presiding. 
A lantern lecture was given by Mr. Ovey, comprising views of various 
places of interest in and around Rochester connected with Charles 
Dickens. There were also some scenes from Pickwick and Edwin 
Drood. On Saturday, 5th July next, this Branch proposes having its 
first Annual Summer Outing. It is intended to visit the various items 
of Dickensian interest in Rochester, lunch at the Bull Inn, and a 
drive to Gadshill and through Cobham Park to the Leather Bottle at 
Cobham, where tea will be served. 


LOS ANGELES.—The regular meeting took place on 9th April, 
at the Gamut Clubhouse. Mrs. Clyde H. Burdick gave a hasty review 
of Barnaby Rudge, with comments upon characters and interesting 
situations in the novel, after which she read selections from three of 
the most interesting chapters in the book. 


PLYMOUTH.—The Annual Meeting took place on 17th April, 
there being a large attendance. The President, Mr. W. H. K. Wright, 
was in the chair, and gave a brief resume of the work of the session, 
which had been a particularly interesting and active one, eighteen 
meetings having been held, including the “Tiny Tim” Tea, which 
was a great success, nearly eight hundred children having been enter- 
tained in the Guildhall. A vote of thanks was passed to Miss R. Gumm, 
the retiring Secretary, for her services during the session. The Financial 
Report of the Hon. Treasurer, which showed a small credit balance, 
was received and adopted. The following officers and members of 
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Committee were then elected :—President, Mr. W. H. K. Wright ; 
Vice-Presidents, Mr. John Hitchings, Mr. Councillor Hornbrook, J.P., 
Mr. F. L. Wright, Mr. G. F. H. McCluskey, Mr. W. C. Spear; and the 
foHowing as members of the Committee :—Mrs. John Foot, Miss R. 
Gumm, Mrs. McCluskey, Mr. W. F. McConnell, Mr. J. Nancarrow, 
Mrs. W. W. Vinson, and Dr. W. H. Waterfield. Mr. G. Gurney Wood 
was appointed Auditor, and Mr. W. Jenkin was unanimously elected 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


SHEFFIELD.—On 25th April the Annual General Meeting, followed 
by a Social, was held at Cutlers’ Hall, presided over by Mr. Paul 
Keeton. Councillor G. E. Stembridge was elected President for 
Session 1913 and 1914. The names of Miss Helen Roberts, Rev. 
J. V. Rogerson, and Mr. Samuel Wells, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.I., were added 
to the list of Vice-Presidents. The following were elected to form the 
General Council for the ensuing Session :—Mrs. W. F. Bagnall, Mrs. 
George Millus, Mrs. Rich, Messrs. P. Keeton, A. Hodgkinson, A. E. 
Warburton, J. F. Sykes, H. Monks, G. E. Johnson, L. J. Kirkham, 
and Alan Whitworth. Mr. A. Hodgkinson was appointed Hon. 
Branch Librarian, Mr. Samuel Wells Hon. Treasurer, and Mr. Wm. F. 
Bagnall Hon. Secretary. The Dramatic Branch re-elected Mr. J. E. B. 
Baumont, President ; Hon. Treasurer, Mr. F. Jackman; Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. H. Monks. The report of the Hon. Treasurer of the Branch, Mr. 
L. J. Kirkham, showed that although the membership in numbers had 
increased to 206 financial members, the total income was not up to 
previous standards. The report of the Hon. Secretary gave a brief 
outline of the work during the session. Votes of thanks to Officials 
and Council for their work during the session concluded the business 
part of the meeting. The remainder of the evening was occupied by 
entertainment and refreshment. The items included sketch “ Boots at 
the Holly Tree Inn,” and a sketch from ‘ Pickwick”? by members of 
the Dramatic Society. Variety was given to the programme by songs 
from Miss Hancock, and a humorous song by Mr. Alan Whitworth. 


SYDNEY, N.S.W.—On 26th March the monthly gathering was held 
in the Royal Society’s House, Sydney. There was a good attendance. 
Mr. D. Moses gave a lecture entitled ‘“ Charles Dickens,” which had 
been compiled with great care and thoroughness. It dealt at length 
with Dickens in the many phases of his life and work, .and brought 
back to many almost forgotten scenes of pathos and humour. The 
vote of thanks passed was richly deserved, both by Mr. Moses and 
Miss Marks, who read the paper. Mr. Samuel Stead supplemented 
the paper by relating his personal remembrances of the great novelist 
when in Ramsgate. Mr. Stead also had the honour of having heard 
Dickens in one of his readings at St. George’s Hall, Ramsgate—an 
incident he would never forget. At the meeting, Professor T. W. 
Edgeworth David (of South Pole fame) was elected a Vice-President, 
both he and Mrs. David being enthusiastic Dickensians. 


TORONTO.—The season closed on 8th April with a lecture by 
Mr. J. W. Bengough on the modern Scrooge. The “ Players” have 
been busy, having given in all nine dramatic performances, and are 
booked for two more. The regular meetings have been overcrowded, 
and the interest in the work is extending. The most convenient place 
for holding the meetings is the Toronto Conservatory of Music, but 
its capacity is only a little over five hundred, which is quite inadequate 
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for the requirements, and the question of limiting the membership 
is now under consideration. The work during the past season included 
the following recitals from Dickens and dramatic scenes :—Bazaar 
(£1000 raised and given to the Hospital for Incurable Children, Toronto): 
Lecture, “‘ The Life of Charles Dickens,” by Mr. E. S. Williamson ; 
‘A Christmas Carol, a Ghostly Drama, in Four Acts,” by the 
Players; Birthday Celebration, ‘‘ Old-fashioned Party,’ Dickens 
costumes, etc. ; Dramatic Scenes by the Players from David Copperjield, 
Oliver Twist, and Nicholas Nickleby; Life Portrayals from Dickens, 
by Mr. Fred C. West; ‘‘Our Mutual Friend,’ drama in four acts ; 
“The Cricket on the Hearth,” drama in three acts, by the Players, 
the latter piece being also given at Whitley, Ont. by the Players. 


WEST LONDON BRANCH.—The session was brought to a close in 
April with an evening devoted to progressive games organized very 
successfully by Miss Westrope. Mr. Russell presided. Mrs. Witherby 
showed her knowledge of Dickens by guessing most of the quotations 
worn by members, thus winning a prize. The other winners were 
Miss Bertha Cain, Miss Varndall, Mr. Elliott, and Mr. F. de Rusett. 


WINNIPEG.—A very cheery and interesting series of excerpts from 
Dickens’s novels was presented at the closing meeting of the season 
by the Dickens’s Players at Manitoba College, opening with the 
Clyairman’s address on Oliver Twist. Miss Deverell presented some 
of the great novelist’s characters in costume, including Dolly Varden 
and Miggs. She was at her best in the latter, the role of a comic 
servant being more her forte. Mr. Conde presented the characters of 
Squeers, Serjeant Buzfuz, the waiter from Davul Copperfield, and 
Nell’s grandfather. In the part of the Serjeant he brought the house 
down. His rendering of Barnaby Rudge also was full of pathos, the 
portrayal of the fear of the shadow being finely done. He was asso- 
ciated later in the scene from Oliver Twist, Bill Sikes’s garret, with 
Miss Deverell and Messrs. Hall and Whiteaker. Mr. Patton found 
success in some Irish songs, and the pianoforte solos by Mr. Gordon 
and the Misses Polson and Rose Friend were well executed. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


Character Sketches from Dickens for Ladies, arranged by Grace Alvey. 
London: Samuel French, Ltd. Is. net. 

Aventures de M. Pickwick, par Charles Dickens. ‘Traduction de 
P. Grolier. 2 vols. London Collection: Nelson. 2s. net. 

MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 

“Demolition of Dickensian Landmarks in Birmingham,” by Wilmot 
Corfield. Notes and Queries, 26th April. 

*‘ Dickens and Alderbury,” by Henry Collett. Salisbury Times, 
2nd May. 

“‘Charles Dickens and the Railway,” by Alfred R. Bennett (con- 
cluded). The Locomotive, May. 

‘“* Edwin Drood,” by Wilmot Corfield. Notes and Queries, 10th May. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 


JUNE 


14. River Trip from Windsor to Henley. For full particulars see our 
advertisement pages. 
28. Hackney: Outing to Chigwell. 
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